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The  1,130  4-H  leaders  in  Illinois,    Indiana,    Michigan, 
and  Ohio,   who  furnished  the  information  summarized  in  this 
circular,    reported  that   their   7  most   difficult   problems   in 
leading  local  4-H  Clubs   are: 

1.  Training  judging  teams. 

2.  Training  demonstration  teams. 

3.  Getting  the  interest  of  members  who  do  not 

have  a  real  interest  in  4-H  Club  work. 

4.  Getting  parents  to  feel  that  they  are  an 

active  part  of  the  program. 

5.  Making  the  club  program  a  year-round  one. 

6.  Holding  members  15  to  20  years  of  age  in 

club  work. 

7.  Getting  memoers   to  plan  their   own  program. 


DISTRIBUTION. — A  copy  of  this   circular  has  "been  sent  to   each  extension  direc- 
tor;   State  leader  and  assistant   State  leader  in  county  agricultural,   horr.e 
demonstration,    and  4-H  Club  work;    agricultural-college  Horary;    and  exper- 
iment-station Horary. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  4-H  LOCAL  LEADERS 


In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1939,    25  years  after  the  passage   of  the   Smith-Lever  Act   which 
made   extension  work   including  4-H  Club  work  a  cooperative  program   of  the 
State  land- grant   colleges  and  the  United  States  Department    of  Agriculture, 
4-H  Club  enrollment  has  passed  the  1,200,000  mark.      The    increase   from 
116,000   in  1314,    and  more  particularly  from  222,000   in  1920,    to  the  present 
enrollment    is  due    in  a  considerable  measure   to  the  work  of  volunteer  local 
leaders. 

The   local  leaders,    including  more  than  90,000  adults  and  35,000 
older  club  members,    are  giving  time  and  effort   to  assisting  the  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  in  4-H  Clubs.      Using  an  estimate   of  12  days  per  year  for 
each  leader,    the  total  time  given   to  4-H  work   oy  all  local   leaders   is  more 
than  double   the   time  devoted  to   the  work  by   the   county,    State,    and  Federal 
extension  staffs. 

Purpose   of   the   Study 

To   increase  the  educational  growth  achieved  "by  boys  and  girls 
through  4-H  Club  work  was  the  basic   objective    of  the   study.      Educational 
growth  depends   in  part  upon  the   effectiveness   of   the   "teaching   staff"    of 
local   leaders.      So   that   the  extension  workers  might   better  assist   local 
leaders,    the  difficulties   they  encounter  and  the    situations  related  to 
these   difficulties  were   studied. 

More    specifically  a   study   of  the  problems   of  local   leaders    should 
lead  to : 

1.  Revision  of  the  4-H  Club  program   to   reduce  leaders' 

difficulties. 

2.  Redistribution  or  redefinition  of   the   functions   to 

be  performed  by  4-H  Club  local  leaders. 

3.  More   careful    selection  of  local   leaders. 

4.  Improved  training  program  for  local   leaders. 

5.  More  appropriate   recognition  of  local   leaders. 

Local  Leadership   in  Illinois,    Indiana, 
Michigan  and  Ohio 

In  1936,    the  year  covered  by  this   survey,    there  were   3,523  leaders 
in   Illinois,   4,333  leaders   in  Indiana,    4,523  leaders    in  Michigan,    and  5,551 
club  advisers   in  Ohio./JL     These   leaders  are  the   "teaching   staff"    of  4-H 
Club  work  in  the   four  States.      The  large  number   of  members  per  extension 

/I Ohio  refers  to  the  volunteer  worker  who   guides   the  4-H  Club  as  an 

"adviser."      In  the   other   three   States    included   in  the    study  and  in 
most    other   States,    he    is   called  a  "local   leader." 
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agent  and  the  many  other  duties  the  agent  must  perform  make  frequent  con- 
tacts with  individual  4— H  Club  members  and  regular  attendance  at  local  4-H 
Club  meetings  impossible.   In  the  4  States  the  average  number  of  4-H  members 
per  county  extension  agent  is  297,  and  the  average  agent  devotes  32.5  per- 
cent of  his  time  to  4-E  Club  work. 

Development  of  Cooperative  Plan 

Annually  since  1927  the  State  4-H  Club  staffs  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio  have  held  a  3-day  conference  in  July  to  exchange  ideas 
and  discuss  problems  having  to  do  with  development  and  improvement  of  the 
4-H  program.  At  the  conference  in  1936  it  was  decided  to  undertake  a  joint 
study  which  would  be  of  value  to  each  State. 

During  the  months  that  followed,  each  State  assembled  a  list  of 
problems  facing  the  local  leaders  in  that  State. 

The  authors  of  this  report  working  as  a  committee  met  in  January 
1937  to  make  plans  for  the  study.   The  objectives  were  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  find  the  frequency,  importance,  and  difficulty  of 

the  personal  and  practical  problems  of  4-H  local  leaders. 

2.  To  gather  other  data  helpful  in  suggesting  solutions 

of  the  problems  found. 

3.  To  use  the  data  found  in  the  study  as  a  basis  for 

strengthening  the  State  4-H  programs. 

Each  State  presented  its  list  of  the  problems  of  local  leaders. _ 
After  sorting  and  classifying  the  problems  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  in  order  to  keep  the  questionnaire  to  a  reasonable  length.   This 
was  done  by  grouping  the  problems  with  similar  meanings  and  restating  them 
into  one  problem.  3y  this  method  the  list  of  mere  than  300  was  reduced  to 
125.   These  were  organized  into  a  questionnaire  on  which  the  leader  checked 
the  importance  or  difficulty  of  the  particular  problem. 

Collection  of  Data 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  chose  eight,  six,  and  six  counties 
respectively  as  typical  of  the  State  (fig.  l)  .  A  questionnaire  was  secured 
from  practically  every  leader  in  these  counties  who  had  served  as  the 
leader  in  charge  of  a  4-H  Club  during  1936.   In  each  county,  the  leaders 
were  invited  to  attend  a  leaders'  meeting.   The  purpose  of  the  study  and 
how  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  was  explained  by  one  of  the  authors  of 
this  report  or  some  other  member  of  the  State  4-H  staff  before  distributing 
the  questionnaires.  At  least  two  extension  v.orkers  familiar  with  the 
study  were  present  to  give  assistance  as  it  was  needed.  All  questionnaires 
were  checked  for  omissions  and  inconsistencies  and  corrected  before  the 
leaders  left  the  meeting.   Those  leaders  who  did  not  come  to  the  leaders' 
meeting  were  personally  interviewed  the  next  day  and  records  were  obtained 
from  all  except  a  very  few  who  could  not  be  located  at  their  homes  or 
elsewhere. 
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*  Records  were  obtained  from 
337  leaders  in  21  other 
counties  in  Ohio  "by  mail. 


Figure  1.— Map  of  the  four  States  showing  the  counties  in  which  leaders  were  surveyed 


Ohio  used  2  plans.   In  5  counties  (fir-  1) .  leaders'  meetings  were 
held  as  in  the  other  States  but  it  was  not  possible  to  interview  the 
leaders  who  did  not  attend.   In  21  counties,  questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
all  1936  leaders.  After  reading  instructions,  the  leaders  filled  out  the 
questionnaires  and  returned  them  by  mail.   In  all  a  total  of  1,000  ques- 
tionnaires were  distributed  by  mail  or  at  meetings  in  Ohio.   Of  this  number 
393  were  returned.   As  55  could  not  be  used  because  of  incompleteness, 
there  were  337  usable  records.   It  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  method  of  securing  questionnaires  in  Ohio  may  have  influenced 
the  results  of  the  study  as  a  whole. 

The  total  number  of  usable  records  from  the  4  States  was  1,130, 
including  720  women  and  410  men  (table  l) . 

Table  1. — Number  of  records 


State 

Men 

Women 

Total 

118 

58 

131 

103 

144 

93 

249 

234 

262 

151 

330 

Ohio    

337 

Total    

410 

720 

1,130 

Tabulation  and  Analysis 

Each  State  tabulated  its  own  records  using  a  uniform  plan.  The 
State  totals  were  combined  by  the  Section  of  Extension  Studies  and  Teach- 
ing of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

At  the  July  conferences  of  the  State  staffs  in  1937  and  1938,  a 

considerable  portion  of  each  program  was  devoted  to  the  presentation  and 

analysis  of  the  data  gathered  in  the  study.   Eour  of  the  authors  [2   met 

in  September  1938  to  analyze  the  data  further  and  prepare  a  detailed  out- 
line of  this  report. 


GE1-JERAL  DATA  ABOUT  LEADERS  STUDIED 

Women  leaders  surveyed  outnumbered  the  men,  constituting  63.7 
percent  of  the  sample.   This  was  very  close  to  the  percentage  of  women 
among  all  leaders  in  the  4  States,  which  was  63.6  according  to  1936  annual 
reports.  The  fact  that  girls  constituted  61  percent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  4  States  in  1936  accounts  in  part  for  the  larger  number  of 
women  than  of  men  leaders. 


/2  H.  E.  Ainsworth,  Indiana,  was  unable  to  attend 
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The  age  of  leaders  shows  a  "bimodal  distribution  with  highest  per- 
centage in  the  20  to  29  and  40  to  44  age  groups  (table  2)  .   This  indicates 
the  likelihood  that  4-H  Club  leaders  are  either  young  people,  at  home  or 
just  getting  started  in  farming  or  homemaking,  or  parents  of  "boys  and  girls 
of  4-H  Club  age.   Of  all  children  of  local  leaders,  54  percent  were  10  to 
19  years  of  age,  with  only  28  percent  under  10  and  18  percent  20  or  older. 

Tahle  2. — Age  of  leader 


Age  group 

Percentage 
of  men 

Percentage 
of  women 

Percentage 
of  total 

20  -  24  

25  -  29  

30  -  34  

35  -  39  

40  -  44  

12.9 

22.4 

14.3 

9.0 

8.3 

14.1 

3.3 

7.0 

2.7 

11.3 

15.5 

15.8 

10.9 

15.2 

15.5 

7.3 

5.0 

2.5 

12.2 

13.0 
15.4 
10.2 
12.7 
15.0 

45-49  

50  -  54  

3.1 
5.3 
2.6 

The  women  leaders  were  slightly  older  than  the  men,  the  median  ages 
being  30  for  men  and  33  for  women  leaders.   This  age  difference  is  also 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  the  women  leaders 
are  married  (table  3). 

Approximately  half  of-  the  men  leaders  are  farmers  and  a  fourth  school 
teachers.   The  remaining  group  includes  many  young  men  who  are  still  stu- 
dents and  those  engaged  in  other  occupations  such  as  minister,  merchant, 
a.nd  carpenter. 

Table  3. — Marital  status  and  occupation  of  leaders 


Item 

Percentage 
of  men 

Percentage 
of  women 

Percentage 
of  total 

Marital  status: 

43.3 

37.3 

39.5 

56.0 

60.6 

53.9 

Widowed  or  divorced 

0.7 

2.1 

1.6 

Occupation: 

43.5 

43.9 

17.6 

Parm  homemaker  .... 

23.0 

Nonfarm  homemaker  . 

- 

22.2 

14.1 

Teacher  

24.1 
27.4 

19.6 
14.3 

21.3 

Other  

19.0 
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[two-thirds   of  the  won  en  leaders  were  homemakers.      The  oroportion 
of  farm   to  nonfarm  homemakers  was  2  to  1.      One-fifth  were  teachers  and  the 
remaining  14  percent    included  largely  the  young  women  who  were  present    or 
former  4— H  Club  members   either  working  at  heme    or   still    in   school. 

Education  and  Experience   of  Leaders 

The   education   of   leaders    in  the   States    studied  averaged  to  high- 
school   graduation   (table  4).      Less   than   one-sixth  had  not   attended  high 
school  and  almost   two-fifths  had   some   college   training.      More  than  two- 
thirds   of   the  mean  had  experience  as  farm   operators  and  more   than  two- 
thirds   of  the  women  as  homemakers. 

Table  4. — Education  and  experience   of  leaders 


Education  and  experience 


Education: 

Elementary  or  less  

Some  high  school  

High- school  graduate  

Some  college  

Four  years  or  mere  of  college  . . 
Total  

Special  education  and  experience: 

Agriculture  or  home  economics  in 
high  school  

Agriculture  or  home  economics  in 
college  

Present  or  former  4-E  Club  member 
Experience  as  school  teacher  . . . 
Experience  as  farm  operator  .... 

Experience  as  homemaker  

Seared  on  farm  


Percentage 
of  men 


20.1 
14.6 
29.2 
17.8 
18.3 
100.0 


21.7 
43.9 
26.6 
67  . 8 

37.1 


Percentage 
of  women 


14.1 

16.3 
29.1 

Old  •  J. 

3.4 
100. 0 


42.9 

12.3 
40.7 
36.7 
6.3 
69.0 
63  .3 


Percentage 
of  total 


16.3 
15.6 
29.2 
26.9 
12.0 
100.0 


43.0 

16.4 
41.3 
33.0 
28.9 
44.0 
75.0 


Vocational  courses  in  agriculture  or  home  economics  in  high  school 
were  reported  by  more  than  40  percent  and  a  similar  number  reported  that 
they  were  or  had  been  4-H  Club  members  themselves.  A  third  of  the  leaders 
reported  teaching  experience.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  all  the  women  leaders 
reported  teaching  experience  but  only  one-fifth  were  teaching  at  the  time 
of  the  survey.   Three-fourths  of  all  the  local  leaders  were  farm  reared. 

Organization  Affiliation  of  Leaders 

As  a  group  the  local  leaders  were  active  in  organizations  other 
than  4-E  Club  work.   Three-fourths  were  members  of  church,  three-fifths 
were  members  of  Sunday  school,  and  more  than  a  fourth  reported  membership 
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in  other  church  organizations.   More  than  a  third  of  the  men  were  members 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  a  third  of  the  women  were  members  of  h->me  demonstra- 
tion clubs.   Community  clubs  and  parent -teacher  associations  were  organi- 
zations in  which  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  leaders  reported  membership. 
Membership  in  each  of  the  following  types  of  organizations  -  lodges,  Grange, 
cooperative  associations,  and  musical  organizations  -  was  reported  by  from 
8  to  19  percent  of  the  leaders. 

Years  of  Experience  as  4-H  Club  Local  Leader 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  leaders  surveyed  had  served  as  local 
leader  for  3  years  or  less,  with  38  percent  having  served  for  the  first 
time  in  1936  (table  5).   The  relatively  high  percentage  of  leaders  who  had 
served  for  only  a  short  period  of  time  indicates  that  the  tenure  of  4-H 
local  leadership  is  in  general  rather  short,  averaging  2.9  years  for  those 
surveyed. 

Table  5. — Years  served  as  local  leader 


Years  of  leadership 

Percentage 
of  men 

Percentage 
of  women 

Percentage 
of  total 

1  

35.2 

19.0 

15.7 

8.2 

7.0 

14.9 

38.8 
21.8 
13.6 
7.6 
5.6 
12.6 

37.6 

2  

20.8 

3 

14.3 

4  

7.8 

5  

6.1 

13.4 

Attendance  at  Leader-Training  Meetings  and  Other  County-wide 

or  State  Event s  in  1956 

In  all  four  States,  leaders  were  urged  to  attend  meetings  at  which 
they  were  given  training  helpful  to  them  in  conducting  their  4-H  Clubs. 
Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  leaders  reported  no  attendance  at  training 
meetings  (table  6).  Fifty-four  percent  had  attended  one  or  two  training 
meetings  and  19  percent  had  attended  three  or  more.   The  average  number  of 
training  meetings  attended  by  the  women  leaders  was  slightly  higher  than 
for  the  men  leaders. 

In  addition  to  leader-training  meetings,  there  were  other  county- 
wide  or  State  4— E  events  which  leaders  were  encouraged  to  attend.   Three- 
fourths  of  the  leaders  had  attended  one  or  more  events  of  this  type 
(table  7).   Two-fifths  of  all  leaders  had  attended  one  or  two  such  events, 
and  a  third  had  attended  three  or  more.   The  average  number  attended  by 
men  leaders  was  somewhat  higher  than  for  women  leaders. 
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Junior  or  Assistant  Leaders 

More  than  half  of  the  local  leaders  did  not  have  the  assistance  of 
an  adult  or  older  club  member  who  was  designated  as  a  junior  or  assistant 
leader  in  conducting  the  4-H  Club  they  were  leading  (table  8) .   Thirty  per- 
cent of  the  leaders  reported  one  assistant  or  junior  leader  and  14  percent 
reported  two  or  more.   In  Indiana  where  junior  4-H  leadership  is  encouraged 
as  a  special  activity  for  older  4-H  members,  the  adult  leaders  reported 
considerably  more  assistance  than  in  the  other  three  States. 

Table  5. — Leader-training  meetings  attended  in  1936 


dumber  of  meetings  attended 


None 

1  

2  

3  

4  or  more 


Percentage 
of  men 


32.0 

29.8 

23.9 

3.5 

5.8 


Percentage 

of  women 


24.3 

29.3 

24.6 

13.2 

8.6 


Percentage 
of  total 


27.1 

29.5 

24.3 

11.5 

7.6 


T ab 1 e  7 . — Coun ty-w ide  or  State  4-H  events  other  than 
leader-training  meetings  attended  in  1936 


Number  of  events 

Percentage 
of  men 

Percentage 

of  women 

Percentage 
of  total 

13.7 
20.7 
24.2 
15.6 
10.7 
15.1 

31.0 
22.4 
17.2 
11.8 

3.3 
9.3 

24.7 

1  

21.8 

2  

19.7 

1-7 

13.2 

4  , 

9.2 

11.4 

Table  3. — Junior  or  assistant  leaders 


Number 

of  assistants 

Percentage 
of  men 

Percentage 
of  women 

Percentage 
of  total 

57.6 

30.2 

7.6 

4.6 

55.3 

29.2 

3.3 

6.7 

56.1 

1  

29.6 

8.3 

2 

3  or  more 

6.0 
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4-H  Clubs  Supervised 

The  average  size  of  the  4-H  Clubs  supervised  by  the  leaders  surveyed 
was  12  members.  Most  of  the  clubs  included  only  agricultural  or  home- 
economics  projects.  However,  12  percent  of  the  leaders  reported  that  they 
were  supervising  clubs  in  which  the  members  were  engaged  in  both  agricul- 
tural and  homemaking  projects.   One-fourth  of  the  men  leaders  and  one-half 
of  the  women  leaders  were  supervising  clubs  in  which  the  members  were  all 
talcing  the  same  project  (table  9)  .  Approximately  40  percent  of  both  men 
and  women  leaders  were  supervising  from  2  to  4  different  kinds  of  projects. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  men  but  less  than  8  percent  of  the  women  leaders 
were  working  with  clubs  in  which  the  members  were  engaged  in  more  than  4 
different  kinds  of  projects. 


Table  9. — Number  of  different  projects 


Number  of  projects 
supervised 

Percentage 
of  men 

Percentage 
of  women 

Percentage 
of  total 

1 

2 

25.8 
11.3 
12.1 
16.5 
34.3 

52.1 
19.0 
11.2 
10.2 
7.5 

42.6 
16.2 

3 

11.5 

4 

12.5 

5 

17.2 

General  Information  About  Special  Groups 

When  the  leaders  were  divided  into  groups  based  upon  schooling  com- 
pleted, number  of  years  they  had  been  a  leader,  and  whether  or  not  they 
had  been  associated  with  club  work  as  a  4-H  member,  it  was  found  that  some 
groups  had  interesting  characteristics. 

The  local  leaders  who  had  only  elementary  school  education  were 
largely  farmers  and  homemakers.   More  than  twice  as  many  of  them  as  of  the 
better  educated  leaders  were  the  parents  of  4-H  members  and  more  than 
three-fourths  of  them  were  35  years  of  age  or  older.  More  of  them  reported 
attendance  at  leader-training  meetings  in  1936  than  did  leaders  with  better 
education.   The  clubs  they  led  averaged  9.0  members  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  12.0  members  for  all  leaders. 

Leaders  with  college  training  were  largely  teachers  and  homemakers, 
and  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  them  were  between  25  and  34  years  of 
age.  The  clubs  they  led  averaged  13.9  members. 

Half  of  the  first -year  leaders  were  present  or  former  4-H  Club  mem- 
bers.  Their  clubs  averaged  10.0  members  and  first-year  leaders  attended 
fewer  leader-training  meetings  in  1936  than  leaders  with  longer  experience. 
Of  the  leaders  who  had  served  3  years  or  longer,  only  33  percent  were  pres- 
ent or  former  4-H  Club  members  and  the  average  size  of  their  clubs  was 
13.1  members.  Almost  one-half  (47.4  percent)  reported  that  they  were 
helped  by  assistant  or  junior  leaders. 
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Among  the  leaders  who  were  present  or  former  4-H  Club  members,  seven- 
eighths  were  under  35  years  of  age.   Two- thirds  of  the  leaders  who  had  not 
"been  4-H  Club  members  were  35  years  of  age  or  older.  The  younger  leaders 
who  had  4— H  Club  experience  attended  an  average  of  1.9  leader-training 
meetings  in  1936  compared  with  2.1  training  meetings  attended  "by  those  who 
had  never  "been  4-H  Club  members. 

Variations  Among  the  States 

Local  leaders  in  Ohio  particularly  the  men  leaders  were  considerably 
younger  than  the  leaders  in  the  other  three  States  (table  10).   The  factor 
of  age  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  leaders  who 
were  single  and  the  percentage  who  were  present  or  former  4-H  Club  members 
was  considerably  higher  in  Ohio  than  in  the  other  States.   Although  these 
differences  are  believed  to  be  real,  they  might  have  resulted  from  the 
different  method  used  to  collect  data  in  Ohio. 

"able  10. — Variations  among  the  States 


Item 


Number  of  records  

Percentage  of  men  

Percentage  of  women 

Median  age: 

Men 

Women  

Men  and  women  

Percentage  of  leaders  single 

Men  

Women  

Men  and  women  

Percentage  of  leaders 
present  cr  former 
4-H  C lub  memb  e  r  s : 

Men  

TComen  

Men  and  women  


Illinois 


262 


45 

.0 

55 

: 

37 

34 

35 

44 

(1 

34 

.7 

7R 

Q 

28.3 
32.6 
30.9 


Indiana 


151 


33 

4 

61 

6 

33 

37 

37 

22 

0 

24 

.2 

23 

t  o 

34.5 
23.0 


Michigan 


380 


34. 

5 

65. 

5 

30 

33 

32 

41 

o 

33 

2 

2 

42.7 

33.6 
40.0 


Ohio 


337 


30. 

6 

69. 

4 

25 

31 

23 

57 

3 

43 

n 

47 

.5 

63.0 

53.0 
57.6 


Total 


1,130 


rr  r       *-7 

oo.  o 

63.7 


32 


43.3 
37.3 
39.5 


•:■   .7 

41.8 


HOW  DIFFICULT  APE  THE  PROBLEMS  0?  LEADERS? 

Of  the  125  problem  items  used  in  the  questionnaire,  94  were  stated 
as  problems  and  31  were  stated  as  topics.   The  94  -problems  were  divided 
into  3  groups  -  problems  in:  Planning  the  4-H  program;  Carrying  out  the 
4-H  program;  and  Parental ,  community,  and  other  relationships.  Each  group 
was  introduced  by  an  appropriate  statement,  such  as  the  one  used  for  the 
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group  dealing  with  carrying  out  the  4-H  program,  "In  your  work  as  a  4-H 
local  leader,  did  you  find  that  carrying  out  the  following  activities  was: 
Very  difficult;  Of  some  difficulty;  Of  little  difficulty;  Not  a  part  of 
your  work."  Each  leader  indicated  into  which  group  each  problem  fell  as 
far  as  his  or  her  experience  was  concerned. 

A  typical  problem  was  "Securing  enrollments,"  the  first  one  listed 
on  the  questionnaire  in  the  group  dealing  with  carrying  out  the  4-H  program. 
It  was  checked  as  "Very  difficult"  by  10.5  percent  of  the  leaders;  as  "Of 
some  difficulty"  by  23.3  percent;  as  "Of  little  difficulty"  by  56.4  percent; 
and  as  "Not  a  part  of  your  work"  by  10.0  percent. 

To  simplify  these  data  for  presentation  in  chart  form,  a  difficulty 
rating  is  established  on  the  basis  of  all  except  those  who  reported  a 
particular  problem  as  "Not  a  part  of  your  work."  Answers  of  "Very  diffi- 
cult" were  given  a  value  of  2.   The  "Of  some  difficulty"  answers  were  given 
a  value  of  1,  and  a  0  value  was  given  to  replies  "Of  little  difficulty." 

Using  "Securing  enrollments"  as  an  example,  there  were  10.0  percent 
who  reported  it  as  "Not  a  part  of  your  work."   The  difficulty  rating  for 
the  remaining  90.0  percent  was  established  by  multiplying  the  10.3  percent 
of  "Very  difficult"  by  2;  and  the  23.3  percent  "Of  some  difficulty"  by  1. 
The  remaining  56.4  percent  when  multiplied  by  0  gives  0.  By  adding  these, 
20.6  and  23.3,  the  result  is  43.9;  which  is  divided  by  90.0.   The  result- 
ing difficulty  rating  is  then  0.49. 

The  average  difficulty  rating  for  the  94  problems  used  in  the  study 
was  0.62.   Individual  oroblems  had  difficulty  ratings  ranging  from  1.15 
to  0.11. 


LEADERS'  PROBLEMS  IN  PLANNING  THE  4-H  PROGRAM 

The  23  problem  items  in  this  section  were  introduced  by  the  state- 
ment "In  your  work  as  a  local  leader,  did  you  find  the  following  program- 
planning  problems  :   Very  difficult;  Of  some  difficulty;  Of  little  diffi- 
culty; Not  a  part  of  your  work?"  The  results  for  all  23  problems  are 
presented  in  chart  1.   Some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  are  discussed 
in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

Making  the  club  program  a  year-round  program. — In  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio,  many  of  the  clubs- are  acTive- o^dy^Iuring  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  but  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  desirability  of  having  each  4-H 
Club  a  continuing  organization  with  a  12-month  program.   This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  club  advisers  in  Ohio  where  almost  four-fifths  of  the 
leaders  consider  the  development  of  a  year-round  program  as  part  of  their 
work.   Por  leaders  in  the  three  States,  the  problem  of  a  year-round  program 
is  considerably  more  difficult  than  any  other  problem  dealing  with  program 
development . 

In  Michigan  a  summer  program  is  furnished  by  summer  projects  and 
summer  clubs,  and  a  winter  program  is  carried  out  with  winter  projects 
and  winter  clubs.   The  exceptions  are  some  livestock  and  conservation 
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Chart  1.— Difficulty  Bating  of  U-H  Club  Leader b'  Problems  Relating  to  Planning  tne  U-H  Program 


Function  of  leader 


Percentage 

reporting 

on 

difficulty' 


Difficulty  rating  by  leaders 
reporting  on  the  function 


1.  Making  the  Club  Program  a  Tear  'Sound  Program  

2.  How  To  Hold  Members  15-20  Tears  of  Age  in  Club  Work. 

3.  (retting  Members  To  Plan  Own  Program 

k.   What  To  Do  with  Those  Who  Do  Sot  Have 

Facilities  To  Carry  Out  a  Satisfactory  Program  ••• 

5 •  Developing  a  Health  Program  

6.  Lack  of  Time  To  Properly  Supervise  the  U-H  Program  . 

7.  Having  the  Club  Sponsor  Community 

Recreation  such  as  a  Dance  or  Card  Party  

8.  Deciding  upon  the  Community  Service  Program  

9.  Lack  of  Finance  for  Travel  Expected  of  Local  Leaders 

10.  Determining  What  Part  of  Project 

Work  To  Be  Done  at  Meetings  

11.  Arranging  for  Proper  Financing  for  Member's  Project. 

12.  The  Extent  a  Club  Should  Take 

Part  in  County  Activities   

13.  Use  of  Outside  Help  on  Programs  

1*+.  Balancing  Work  and  Play  Phases  of  the  Club  Program  . 

15«  Providing  or  Arranging  Transportation 

for  Club  Members  to  Meetings        

16.  Use  of  the  Younger  Boys  and  Girls  in  Programs  

17.  Securing  and  Using  Assistant  Leaders  

18.  How  To  Get  Equipment  and  Material  for  Project  Work  . 

19.  Deciding  Whether  To  Have  a  Large 

Community  Group  or  Small  Project  Group  

20.  Deciding  Whether  To  Divide  Members 

into  Tounger  and  Older  Age  Groups  

21.  Deciding  Whether  a  U-H  Club  Should  Be  an 

Independent  Organization  or  Should  Be  Built     .. 
Around  the  School  or  Some  Community  Organization 

22.  Visitation  of  the  Local  Leader  at 

the  Homes  and  Projects  of  Members  

23.  Should  the  U-H  Club  Have  Dues  

2U.  Deciding  Whether  To  Organize  Boys  and 

Girls  Together  or  in  Separate  Clubs  

25.  Whether  To  Hold  a  Local  Exhibit 

if  a  County  Exhibit  Is  Held   

26.  Working  with  Children  of  Foreign  Parentage  

27.  When  Shall  the  Club  Meet  

28.  Place  for  Holding  Meetings  


*  Leaders  who  did  not  give  a  function  a  difficulty  rating  reported  it  as  "Not  a  part  of  (their) 

work. " 
*•  Average  difficulty  of  problems. 


projects  which  may  "be  carried  on  the  year  round.   Many  4-H  members  "belong 
to  both  summer  and  winter  clubs,  frequently  under  the  direction  of  different 
leaders.  Because  many  leaders  were  leading  clubs  on  a  5-month  basis,  more 
than  half  of  the  leaders  interviewed  in  Michigan  did  not  feel  that  they 
were  expected  to  develop  a  "year-round  program." 

How  to  hold  the  members  15-20  years  of  age-  in  club  work. — Although 
approximately  half  of  the  potential  4-K  members  10  to  20  years  of  age  are 
in  the  15  to  20  year  group,  only  32. percent  of  the  164,773  members  enrolled 
in  the  4  States  in  1936  were  15  years  of  age  or  older.   To  reach  the  older 
group  more  effectively  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  having  older  members 
continue  their  4-H  membership.   Holding  older  members  was  reported  as  a 
difficult  problem  by  both  men  and  women  in  all  4  States.   Nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  leaders  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  felt  that  it  was  part  of 
their  work.   In  Michigan  where  the  percentage  of  members  15  to  20  years  of 
age  was  lowest  (20.7  percent)  and  where  many  winter  clubs  were  organized 
through  the  elementary  schools,  37  percent  of  the  leaders  reported  this 
problem  "Hot  a  part  of  my  work,"  largely  because  their  winter  clubs  did 
not  include  many  hoys  and  girls  above  14  years  of  age. 

Getting  members  to  plan  own  program. --One  way  to  insure  that  the 
4-H  program  is  based  upon  the  interests  of  members  and  to  give  members 
training  in  the  democratic  process  is  to  have  them  plan  their  own  4-H  Club 
program.   This  is  a  function  which  all  but  7  percent  of  the  local  leaders 
feel  is  part  of  their  work.   It  is  carried  out  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty by  both  men  and  women  leaders  in  all  four  States.   In  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  special  training  is  given  at  county-wide  club  officers'  training 
schools  to  the  4-H  Club  members  who  serve  as  chairmen  of  the  club  program- 
planning  committees. 

What  to  do  with  those  who  do  not  have  facilities  to  carry  out  a 
satisfactory  program. — This  problem  is  considerably  more  difficult  for  men 
leaders  than  for  the  women  leaders.   This  difference  might  be  because  more 
facilities  are  usually  needed  to  carry  out  agricultural  projects  than  to 
carry  out  home-economics  projects.   Most  4-H  boys  enroll  for  crops  or  live- 
stock projects.  These  require  land  on  which  the  crop  may  be  raised  or 
facilities  to  care  for  livestock.   In  many  rural  communities  the  4-H  boys 
have  friends  who  are  attracted  by  the  group  activities  of  the  4-H  Club  and 
would  like  to  become  members,  but  some  of  them  particularly  these  not  liv- 
ing on  farms  may  lack  the  facilities  to  carry  out  a  crop  or  livestock 
project.  Almost  5  in  6  of  volunteer  leaders  in  the  local  community  have 
faced  this  problem  and  encounter  considerable  difficulty  in  trying  to  solve 
it. 

Developing  a  health  program. — A  physical  examination  for  every  4-H 
member  was  recommended  in  the  1936^  State  4-H  programs  of  Ohio  and  Illinois. 
It  was  further  emphasized  in  Illinois  by  including  it  as  an  item  in  the 
score  card  for  evaluating  the  success  of  a  4-H  member.   In  these  two  States 
five- sixths  of  the  leaders  considered  the  development  of  the  health  program 
as  part  of  their  work  and  they  found  it  a  difficult  undertaking.   This  was 
particularly  true  of  the  men  leaders  in  Illinois  where  fulfillment  of  the 
State  standard  required  securing  the  help  of  local  medical  practitioners 
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to  give  the  physical  examinations.   Since  1236,  Illinois  has  replaced  the 
physical  examination  in  the  health  program  with  suggestions  that  can  "be 
carried  out  without  medical  assistance. 

In  Michigan  and  Indiana  where  a  health  program  is  carried  on  by 
other  agencies  the  local  leaders  have  not  "been  expected  to  develop  a 
specific  program  and  less  than  half  reported  on  this  problem  as  part  of 
their  work. 

Lack  of  time  to  adequately  supervise  the  4-H  program. — This  problem 
was  considerably  more  difficult  for  men  leaders  than  for  women  leaders. 
Previous  extension  studies  have  shown  that  farmers  devote  considerably-  less 
time  to  their  work  as  local  leaders  than  do  farm  homemakers.   The  Michigan 
men  leaders  did  not  find  this  problem  quite  as  difficult  as  the  men  leaders 
in  the  other  three  States.   This  might  be  because  Michigan  emphasizes  a 
winter  as  well  as  a  summer  program  while  the  other  three  States  concentrate 
on  their  4-H  programs  in  the  summer  months,  the  time  of  year  when  there  is 
the  most  work  to  do  on  the  farms.   Indiana  women  reported  less  difficulty 
with  the  "lack  of  time"  problem  than  the  women  of  the  other  States.   Their 
program  is  largely  one  carried  out  during  the  summer  months,  and  at  this 
time  the  Indiana  women  leaders  are  assisted  by  employed  summer  county  4-H 
Club  agents  nest  of  whom  are  women. 


LEADERS'  PROBLEMS  IN  CARRYING  OUT  TEE  4-H  PROGRAM 

The  45  problems  dealing  with  carrying  out  the  4-H  Club  program  in- 
cluded several  that  local  leaders  reported  as  being  rather  difficult 
(chart  2) . 

Training  judging  teams. — The  training  of  4-H  members  for  judging 
teams  was  a  very  difficult  undertaking  for  the  64  percent  of  the  leaders 
who  had  done  it.   There  was  considerable  variation  among  the  four  States 
in  the  percentage  of  the  leaders  who  had  trained  judging  teams  (table  11) . 
In  Michigan  less  than  half  the  leaders  reported  on  this  item.   Less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Indiana  men  leaders  and  Ohio  women  leaders  performed 
this  function. 

Judging  contests  on  the  county  and  district  or  State  levels  are 
provided  in  practically  all  projects  in  Illinois,  agricultural  projects 
in  Ohio,  and  homemaking  projects  in  Indiana.   The  fact  that  these  contests 
become  measures  of  success  in  the  minds  of  4-H  members  and  leaders  may 
explain  the  extensive  participation  of  leaders  in  the  training  of  judging 
teams . 

In  Michigan  the  specialists  from  the  State  4-H  Club  office  hold 
county-wide  judging  schools  for  4-H  members  and  leaders  meeting  together. 
This  relieves  the  local  leader  of  some  of  the  responsibility  of  training 
members  for  judging  teams.  At  these  schools  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  recognition  and  development  of  desirable  standards  rather  than  upon 
judging  contests. 
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Chart  2.-- Difficulty  Bating  of  U-H  Club  Leaders'  Problems  Relating  to 

Carrying  Out  the  U-H  Program 


function  of  leader 


Percentage 
reporting 


difficulty* 


Difficulty  rating  by  leade. e 
reporting  on  the  function 


1.00 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Training  Judging  Teams  

Training  Demonstration  Teams 


Setting  the  Interest  of  a  Member  Who  Does 
Not  Have  a  Heal  Interest  in  Club  Work 


k.   Getting  Members  To  Keep  Accurate  Records 
5. 

6. 


Selecting  Members  To  Represent  Club  in 
Activities  Such  as  Demonstrations  and  Judging  "  " 

Developing  a  Sense  of  Responsibility  in  the 

Members  for  the  Success  of  Their  Project   " 


7.  (Jetting  Members  To  Participate  in  Demonstrations  ... 
8. 


Getting  Members  To  Be  Serious 
During  Business  Meetings 


9.  Getting  Members  To  Participate  in  Judging 

10.  Interesting  Older  Club  Members  

U. 


Getting  Members  To  Do  More  of 
Their  Work  at  Club  Meetings 


12.  Getting  Better  Work  from  Members 

13- 

lU. 


Getting  Members  To  Finish  Project 
Requirements  for  the  Year 

Finding  Ways  To  Give  Help  and  Proper 
Supervision  of  Member's  Work 


15. 
16. 

17. 


Planning  an  Achievement  Program 


Selecting  Members  To  Represent  the  Club 
at  County,  Di  trlct,  or  State  Meetings  " 

Getting  Members  To  Rave  Tools  and  Materials 
at  the  Time  Set  for  Beginning  Their  Use 


18.  Planning  and  Conducting  a  Tour 


19*  Covering  Desired  Amount  of  Material  in  Given  Time  .. 

20. 

21. 


Selecting,  Training,  and  Directing  of  Activ- 
ities of  Junior  or  Assistant  Local  Leaders 

Getting  Members  To  Follow  Instructions 
of  Advisor,  Local  Leader,  and 
Information  in  Subject-Matter  Circulars 


22. 
23. 


Leading  Discussions  

Getting  Members  To  Cooperate  in  Club  Activities  .... 


•  Leaders  who  did  not  give  a  function  a  difficulty  rating  reported  it  as  "Not  a  part  of  (their) 

work." 
••  Average  difficulty  of  problems. 


Chart  2. — Difficulty  Hating  of  U-H  Club  Leaders'  Problems  Relating  to 
Carrying  Out  the  U-H  Program — Continued 


Function  of  leader 


Percentage 
reporting 

on 
difficulty* 


Difficulty  rating  by  leaders 
reporting  on  the  function 


2U. 

25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

29- 
30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
3*. 
35- 


Developing  an  Understanding  of  and  Getting 
Members  To  Practice  U-H  Ideals  Such  as  Good 
Sportsmanship,  Fair  Play,  Cooperation 

Keeping  Members  Interested  in  Club  Work  


Getting  Members  To  Attend  Meetings  Regularly 


Getting  Members  To  Take  Part  at  Meetings 


Persuading  Members  To  Move  on  to 
Advance  Phase  of  Their  Project 


Securing  Transportation  of 
Members'  Projects  to  the  Show 


Getting  Projects  Properly  Financed 

Getting  Members  To  Take  the  Leadership  in  Recreation 

Overcoming  False  Value  of  Premiums  

Arranging  an  Individual  Club  Exhibit  

Carrying  Out  the  Program  as  Planned  

Securing  Enrollments  


36.  Getting  the  Right  Ethical  Standards 
37. 


Eliminating  Dissatisfaction  of  Grades 
or  Placings  after  All-County  Display 


33.  Proper  Selection  of  Officers  and  Committees 


39. 
UO. 

in. 

U2. 

>»3. 
Ul*. 

U5. 


Keep  Order  at  Meetings 


Handling  Members  Who  Monopolize 

Meetings  and  Activities  of  the  Club' 


Reorganizing  the  Club  

Developing  a  Sense  of  Fair  Play  in  Members 

Helping  My  Officers  

Helping  Members  To  Select  Projects  

Serving  Refreshments  


*  Leaders  who  did  not  give  a  function  a  difficulty  rating  reported  it  as  "Not  a  part  of  (their) 

work." 
**  Average  difficulty  of  problems. 


Closely  related  problems  that  were  the  source  of  considerable  dif' 
ficulty  were:   Getting  members  to  participate  in  judging  and  Selecting 
members  to  represent  the  club  in  such  activities  as  demonstrations  and 
judging. 

Table  11. — Difficulty  of  training  judging 
and  dem on s t rat  ion  t e am s 


C-rouo 


Men  leaders: 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Michigan  

Ohio  

Total  men  . 

Women  leaders : 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Michigan  

Ohio  

Total  women 


Total  men  and  women  leaders 


Training 
judging  teams 


Percentage 
reporting 


84.9 
53.6 

37.3 
77.0 


63.7 


81 

.9 

91 

.3 

43 

.4 

64 

.4 

64.2 


34.0 


Difficulty 
rat  ing 


1.14 
0.83 
1.00 
1.21 


Training 
demonstration  teams 


rercentageTDif ficulty 
report  ing    I      rating 


1.10 


1.23 
0.93 
1.18 
1.31 


1.18 


1.15 


79.3 
55.4 
42.1 
74.0 


62.3 


83.1 
89.2 
48.7 
80.0 


72.2 


53.3 


1.30 
1.10 
1.09 
1.20 


1.20 


1.23 
0.96 
1.04 
1.13 


1.11 


1.14 


Training  demonstration  teams. --In  difficulty  and  percentage  of  lead- 
ers performing  the  function,  the  training  of  demonstration  teams  is  very 
similar  to  the  training  of  judging  teams  (table  11).   Michigan  has  demon- 
stration schools  similar  to  the  judging  schools,  at  which  the  specialists 
instruct  the  4-H  Club  members.   For  this  reason  less  than  half  the  leaders 
in  that  State  reported  on  this  problem.   In  the  other  three  States  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  leaders  reported  on  training  demonstration  teams 
and  that  it  was  a  difficult  undertaking. 

In  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  every  club  was  aslced  to  have  a  demon- 
stration team.   These  teams  competed  in  county  contests,  and  the  county 
winners  in  district  or  State  contests.   In  Illinois  and  Ohio  where  the 
difficulty  was  the  greates  the  only  help  in  training  demonstration  teams 
given  to  local  leaders  in  1936  was  through  bulletins  and  special  assistance 
from  county  extension  agents. 

Getting  members  to  participate  in  demonstrations  was  a  closely  re- 
lated problem  that  was  the  source  of  considerable  difficulty,  particularly 
for  men  leaders.   Illinois  leaders  found  it  somewhat  more  difficult  than 
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the  leaders  in  the  other  three  States.  Another  related  problem  which  was 
a  source  of  difficulty  was  Selecting  members  to  represent  the  club  in  activ- 
ities  such  as  demonstrations  and  judging. 

Getting  the  interest  of  the  member  who  does  not  have  a  real  interest 
in  Club  work. — As  the  agricultural  and  homemaking  projects  are  the  feature 
of  4-H  Club  work  not  found  in  other  youth  organizations,  this  problem  was 
usually  interpreted  as  "Getting  the  interest  of  the  member  who  was  not 
interested  in  the  agricultural  or  homemaking  project."  The  problem  was 
considerably  more  difficult  for  the  men  leaders  than  for  the  women.   As  a 
vocational  interest,  homemaking  is  more  likely  to  appeal  to  rural  girls  than 
agriculture  is  to  rural  boys.   In  general  agricultural  projects  do  not  lend 
themselves  as  well  as  do  homemaking  projects  to  club  and  group  activity. 
Such  group  activity  makes  less  difficult  the  maintenance  of  the  interest  of 
those  who  joined  largely  to  be  "one  of  the  crowd." 

This  problem  is  less  difficult  for  men  leaders  in  Michigan  than  in 
the  other  States.   In  the  other  three  States,  the  strictly  agricultural 
projects  receive  more  emphasis  than  in  Michigan  where  a  large  part  of  the 
4-H  boys  are  enrolled  in  the  popular  handicraft  and  conservation  projects. 

Getting  members  to  keep  accurate  records. — The  difficulty  of  this 
problem  was  decidedly  greater  for  the  men  than  for  the  women  leaders  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio.   In  Illinois  and  Michigan  the  difficulty  reported  by 
women  leaders  equaled  that  of  men  leaders.   Reasons  for  the  differences 
might  be  traced  to  the  type  of  records  expected  of  4-H  Club  members.   In 
this  respect  there  was  great  variation  among  the  four  States  and  considerable 
variation  within  each  State  depending  upon  the  project  for  which  the  record 
was  designed. 

The  leaders  in  Indiana  (adult  leaders  were  surveyed)  had  somewhat 
less  difficulty  in  getting  accurate  records  than  in  the  other  States,  pro- 
bably because  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  junior  leaders  was  assisting 
members  with  records.   More  than  30  percent  of  the  Indiana  adult  leaders 
were  assisted  by  junior  leaders. 

A  problem  closely  related  to  club  members'  records  is  Getting  members 
to  finish  project  requirements  for  the  year.  All  but  3  percent  of  the 
leaders  felt  that  this  was  part  of  their  work.   Men  leaders  reported  consid- 
erable difficulty  with  it,  but  it  was  only  slightly  above  the  average  diffi- 
culty of  all  problems  for  women  leaders.   In  all  four  States  the  percentage 
of  girls  who  finished  project  requirements  and  completed  their  work  in  1936 
was  more  than  80  percent,  and  the  percentage  of  girls  completing  in  each 
State  was  from  3  to  8  percent  higher  than  the  percentage  of  boys  completing. 

Men  leaders  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty with  this  problem.   In  all  four  States,  making  an  exhibit  of  the 
project  is  one  of  the  requirements  for  completion.   The  fulfillment  of  this 
requirement  is  not  easy  for  members  with  livestock  projects  because  of  the 
problem  of  transporting  anjjnals  to  and  from  the  place  of  exhibit.   In 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  more  than  40  percent  of  the  4-H  boys  are  enrolled 
in  livestock  projects.  Michigan  men  leaders  with  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
boys  enrolled  in  livestock  projects  had  less  difficulty  with  this  problem. 
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Chart  3. — Difficulty  Rating  of  U-H  Club  Leaders'  Problems  Relating  to 
Parental,  Community,  and  Other  Relationships 


Function  of  leader 


Percentage 
reporting 

on 
difficulty' 


Difficulty  rating  by  leadere 
reporting  on  the  function 


1.  Setting  Parents  To  Feel  They  Are 

an  Active  Part  of  the  Program  

2.  Creating  in  Members  and  Parents  a  Vision 

of  the  Possibilities  of  U-H  Club  Work  

3.  Getting  the  Parents  To  Understand  What  Is 

Required  and  Help  Club  Member  Plan  Work  

U.  Interesting  Parents  in  U-H  Work  

5.  Lack  of  Community  Activities  

6.  Creating  Community  Interests  In  Club  Work  

7.  Setting  Parents  To  See  That  Members 

Have  a  Way  To  Get  to  Meetings     " 

8.  Keeping  Parents  from  Doing  the  Club  Member's  Work 

9.  Parents'  Lack  of  Interest  In  Providing 

Proper  Equipment  for  Carrying  Out  Project  

10.  Competition  of  Other  Organizations  for 

the  Time  and  Interest  of  Members     

11.  Correcting  the  Impression  of  Some 

Parents  That  the  U-H  Club  Can  Turn  Out  

a  Finished  "Seamstress"  in  One  Summer 

12.  Interesting  Young  People  in  Community  Activities 

13.  Contacting  Clube  in  Other  Communities  

lU.  Jealousies  of  Parents  

15.  Overcoming  the  Feeling  of  Parents  That 

Club  Takes  Child  Away  from  Work  at  Home  

16.  Unethical  Activity  of  Parents  

17.  Poor  Community  Standards  of  Sportsmanship  

18.  Getting  Materials  from  County  and 

State  Offices  in  Time  To  Use  Them  

19.  Securing  Cooperation  of  the  Schools 

20.  Getting  Parents  To  Allow 

Members  To  Use  Home  Equipment  

21.  Lack  of  Cooperation  from  County  Advisors , 


*  Leaders  who  did  not  give  a  function  a  difficulty  rating  reported  it  as  "Not  a  part  of  (their) 

work." 
**  Average  difficulty  of  problems. 


Getting  members  to  "be  serious  during  "business  meetings  .--This  problem 
was  one  of  considerably  more  difficulty  for  the  men  than  for  the  women 
leaders.   Demonstrating  and  working  on  the  homemaking  project  is  easily  done 
in  a  club  meeting.  Many  agricultural  projects  can  "be  demonstrated  only  in 
11  field"  meetings. 


LEADERS'  PROBLEMS  IN  PARENTAL  AND 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  21  statements  included  in  this  section  were  introduced  by  the 
statement,  "In  your  work  as  a  4-H  local  leader,  which  of  the  following  sit- 
uations proved  to  be  problems:   Of  great  difficulty;  Of  some  difficulty;  Of 
little  difficulty;  That  did  not  exist"  (chart  -3) . 

Getting  parents  to  feel  that  they  are  an  active  part  of  the  program 
was  the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  field  of  relationships.   It  was  one 
of  the  4  problems  dealing  with  generalized  aspects  of  parental  cooperation. 
The  other  5  were  second,  third,  and  fourth  in  difficulty  among  the  21  rela- 
tionship problems.   They  are  Creat ing  in  members  and  parents  a  vision  of  the 
possibilities  of  4-H  Club  work ,  Get  t  ing  pare  n't  s  to  understand  wha,  c  is  re- 
quired and  help  club  member  plan  work,  and  Interesting  parents  in  4-H  work. 

The  difficulty  of  these  problems  was  similar  in  the  four  States.   The 
difficulty  with  these  problems  was  only  slightly  greater  for  men  than  for 
women  leaders,  but  the  difference  was  consistent.   Judging  from  comments  of 
leaders  of  other  youth  organizations  this  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  4-H 
Club  work. 

The  fact  that  the  most  difficult  of  the  parental  problems  deals  with 
the  parents  as  "an  active  part  of  the  (4-H)  program"  indicates  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  leaders  of  securing  definite  help  from  this  source.   Conver- 
sations with  volunteer  leaders  and  with  extension  workers  indicate  that  most 
of  them  do  not  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  "active  part"  in  the  4-H  pro- 
gram that  they  expect  parents  to  perform.   This  indicates  that  the  solution 
of  the  parental  problems  involves  not  only  the  development  of  a  more  cooper- 
ative attitude  on  the  part  of  parents  hut  also  a  better  understanding  of 
what  parents  are  expected  to  do. 

The  difficulty  with  three  of  the  more  specific  problems  of  parental 
cooperation  was  approximately  the  same  as  the  average  difficulty  with  all 
problems  listed.   Of  these  three,  two  were  more  difficult  for  women  leaders 
than  for  men.   They  are  Getting  parents  to  see  that  members  have  a  way  to 
get  to  meetings  and  Keeping  parents  from  doing  the  club  members'  work.   The 
Third  problem,  Parents'  lack  of  interest  in  providing  proper  equipment  for 
carrying  out  project,  was  more  difficult  for  men  than  for  women  leaders. 

Lack  of  community  activities  and  Creating  community  interest  in  club 
work  are  two  closely  related  problems  of  about  equal  difficulty  for  local 
leaders.   There  were  only  slight  differences  between  men  and  women  and  among 
the  four  States  in  the  degree  of  difficulty  with  these  problems.  Doth  in- 
dicate that  the  local  leaders  feel  the  desirability  of  the  4-H  Club  being 
integrated  into  the  life  and  activities  of  the  community. 
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ADDITIONAL  KNOWLEDGE  DESIRED  BY  LOCAL  LEADERS 

There  were  31  problem  items  that  were  put  in  topical  form.   They  were 
introduced  "by  the  statement,  "Considering  the  total  result  of  your  work  as 
a  4-H  local  leader,  would  more  knowledge  of  the  following  topics  have  "been: 
Of  great  value;  Of  some  value;  Of  little  value;  Of  no  value."  A  value  rating 
was  determined  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  determining  a  difficulty 
rating.  Answers  "Of  great  value"  were  scored  2;  "Of  some  value"  were  scored 
1;  and  both  "Of  little  value"  and  "Of  no  value"  were  scored  0. 

More  knowledge  of  the  first  topic  on  the  questionnaire,  "Aims  and 
purposes  of  club  work,"  would  have  "been  "Of  great  value"  to  46.3  percent  of 
the  leaders;  "Of  some  value"  to  37.9  percent;  "Of  little  value"  to  10.9 
percent;  and  "Of  no  value"  to  4.4  percent;  the  value  rating  for  "Aims  and 
purposes  of  club  work"  is  1.32.   The  average  value  rating  for  the  31  topics 
was  1.24  (chart  4) . 

An  interesting  result  was  the  general  desire  for  added  information 
on  most  of  the  topics  included  in  the  questionnaire.   The  difference  "between 
the  desires  of  men  and  women  leaders  was  not  significant.   Neither  were  the 
differences  among  the  four  States.   In  general  the  desire  for  information  is 
closely  associated  with  the  problems  of  leadership.  More  information  about 
training  members  for  judging  and  demonstration  work  would  have  been  of  greater 
value  than  information  on  any  of  the  other  topics- 

Topics  dealing  with  4-H  methods  of  teaching  were,  in  general,  the 
ones  that  leaders  rated  as  most  valuable.   In  addition  to  those  dealing  with 
judging  and  demonstration  work,  this  grouping  would  include  How  to  teach 
subject  matter  to  4-H  members,  How  to  set  up  an  exhibit,  and  How  to  use 
competition  and  awards. 

Additional  information  on  the  topics  dealing  with  4-H  organization 
and  program  development  would  have  been  valuable  but  not  quite  so  valuable 
as  information  about  methods.   Topics  in  the  field  of  organization  and  pro- 
gram development  include:   The  duties  of  the  4-H  leader  or  adviser,  Aims 
and  purposes  of  4-H  Club  work,  The  needs  of  members,  The  interests  of  older 
boys  and  girls,  and  The  place  of  4-H  work  in  the  extension  service  program. 

The  value  of  additional  information  in  the  field  of  subject  matter 
would  have  been  less  valuable  than  information  in  the  other  2  generalized 
fields.   More  information  about  technical  agriculture  and  home  economics  was 
twenty-first  in  the  list  of  31  topics.   Other  subject-matter  topics  include: 
Whore  to  find  recreational  and  social  material  suitable  for  4-H  Clubs,  How 
to  get  literature  on  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  Good  parliamentary 
procedure. 


ADDITIONAL  DATA  ON  DIFFICULT  PROBLEMS 

Tabulation  of  the  value  and  difficulty  ratings  of  the  local  leaders 
was  made  for  groupings  based  upon  their  education,  the  number  of  years  they 
had  led  a  4-E  Club,  the  number  of  leader-training  meetings  attended  in  1936, 
and  whether  they  had  been  4-H  Club  members  themselves. 
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Chart  U. — U-H  Club  Leaders'  Value  Rating  of  Additional  Knowledge  on  Various  Topice 


Topic 


Value  rating  by  leaders  reporting  on 
the  topic 
O.jjO        1.00        1.50 


1 .  How  To  Train  Members  To  Judge  

2.  What  Constitutes  a  Good  Demonstration  

3.  How  To  Develop  a  Demonstration 

U.  How  To  Direct  Young  People  

5.  How  To  Teach  Subject  Matter  to  U-H  Members  

6.  How  To  Set  Up  an  Exhibit  

7.  The  Qualities  That  a  Good 

Leader  or  Officer  Should  Have  

8.  How  To  Appeal  to  Boys  and  Girls  on  Their 

Own  Level,  Not  That  of  Adult  Ideals   

9.  The  Duties  of  the  U-H  Leader  or  Advisor  

10.  Aims  and  Purposes  of  Club  Work 

11.  How  To  Get  Books  on  Leadership  Improvement  

12.  How  To  Discover  the  Needs  of  Members  

13.  Where  To  Find  Recreational  and  Social 

Material  Suitable  for  U-H  Clubs  

lU.  The  Needs  of  Members 

15.  How  To  Measure  the  Progress  of  a  Club  Member  

16.  How  To  Use  Competition  and  Awards  

17.  Methods  of  Grading  Members  on  Activities 

Other  Than  Exhibit  s  and  Records       

18.  How  To  Discover  the  Interests 

of  Younger  Boys  and  Girls   

19 .  How  To  Discover  the  Interests 

of  Older  Boys  and  Girls     ••••• 

20.  The  Interests  of  Young  Boys  and  Girls 

21.  More  Information  About  Technical 

Agriculture  or  Home  Economics  

22.  The  Interests  of  Older  Boys  and  Girls  

23.  Methods  To  Use  When  There  Are 

Several  Projects  in  Club    

2U.  Books  and  Other  Sources  of 

Help  Other  Than  U-H  Bulletins  

25.  The  Place  of  U-H  Work  in  the 

Extension  Service  Program  

26.  How  Much  Recreation  is  Needed  

27.  How  To  Get  Literature  on 

Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  

28 .  Good  Parliamentary  Procedure 

29.  What  and  How  To  Get  Books  on  Boy  and  Girl  Behavior  . 

30.  The  Essentials  of  a  Tour  

31.  What  Compensations  a  Person  May  Receive 

for  Acting  as  U-H  Advisor  or  Leader   


*  Average  value  of  topics. 


If  a  problem  is  less  difficult  (has  a  lower  difficulty  rating)  for 
leaders  with  advanced  education. than  for  those  with  less  formal  training, 
it  suggests  that  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  might  "be  reduced  by  favoring 
those  with  more  education  in  selecting  leaders.  Another  way  of  reducing 
the  difficulty  might  be  to  include  in  the  training  of  leaders  who  have  not 
had  the  advantages  of  formal  education  some  of  the  general  material  which 
applies  to  4-E  work  such  as  psychology  and  principles  of  teaching. 

If  a  problem  is  less  difficult  for  4-H  leaders  who  have  served  for 
a  period  of  years  than  for  beginning  leaders,  it  suggests  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem  might  be  reduced  by  persuading  experienced  leaders  to 
continue  to  serve.  Another  approach  to  reducing  the  difficulty  of  such 
problems  might  be  to  give  beginning  leaders  special  help  with  them. 

If  a  problem  is  less  difficult  for  the  4-H  leaders  who  attend  lead- 
er-training meetings  than  for  those  who  do  not,  it  suggests  that  the  mater- 
ial presented  at  these  meetings  helps  to  overcome  the  difficulty  and  that 
more  effort  should  be  expended  on  getting  leaders  to  attend. 

Training  Judging  and  Demonstration  Teams 


These  two  functions  which  are  very  difficult  for  the  leaders  who 
perform  them  do  not  become  less  difficult  with  added  education,  leadership 
experience,  or  attendance  at  training  meetings  (table  12).  A  considerably 
higher  percentage  of  the  advanced  than  of  the  first-year  leaders  perform 
these  functions.   The  difficulty  of  training  judging  teams  is  reported  by 
51  percent  and  training  demonstration  teams  by  49  percent  of  the  leaders 
who  attended  no  training  meetings  in  1936  compared  with  71  percent  and  77 
percent  respectively  for  those  who  attended  two  or  more  training  meetings. 
However,  additional  experience  or  training  did  not  reduce  the  difficulty 
of  this  work.   This  result  may  be  caused  ^oj   the  fact  that  trained  and  ex- 
perienced leaders  set  higher  standards  for  themselves  and  for  their  members. 
They  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  same  quality  of  work  as  leaders 
who  do  not  attend  training  meetings  or  have  had  only  a  year  or  two  of 
leadership  experience. 

However,  the  data  indicate  that  the  feeling  of  difficulty  with  the 
jobs  of  training  judging  and  demonstration  teams  is  not  likely  to  be  over- 
come either  by  the  selection  of  leaders  with  superior  qualifications  or  by 
giving  them  more  of  the  type  of  training  now  offered.   It  is  possible  that 
many  volunteer  local  leaders  should  not  be  expected  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  training  judging  and  demonstration  teams  but  that  this  should  be 
a  function  in  which  the  extension  agents  or  specialists  should  take  the 
leadership. 

At  the  time  the  study  was  conducted,  the  training  of  judging  and 
demonstration  teams  was  largely  a  function  of  the  agents  a.nd  specialists 
in  Michigan.  Between  the  time  the  data  were  secured  and  this  report  was 
written,  arrangements  were  perfected  in  Illinois  for  agricultural  special- 
ists and  agents  to  work  directly  with  members  at  county-wide  training 
meetings  in  judging  and  demonstration  team  work.  3oth  States  feel  that 
this  plan  has  considerable  advantage  over  one  in  which  the  local  leader  is 
responsible  for  training  4-H  Club  members  for  judging  and  demonstration  teams. 
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Table  12. — Relation  of  education,   years   of   leadership,    and 

training  of  loaders   to  their  difficulty  with  training 
of   judging  and  demonstration  teams  and  to  their 
evaluation  of  more   knowledge   on  these   subjects 


Group   of  leaders 


Education: 

Dlementary  only 
nigh  school  . . . 
College  


Years  of  leadership ; 

1  year  

2  or  3  years .... 
4  years  or  more 

Training  meetings 
attended,  1936: 


None 

1  , 

2  or  more 


Training  judging  teams 


Percent - 
age  re- 
porting 


55.7 
64.7 
52.7 


57.1 

57.3 
59.3 


50.3 

63.0 
70.6 


Diffi- 
culty 
rat  ing 


1.07 
1.13 

1.15 


1.15 
1.15 
1.18 


1.05 

1.13 
1.16 


Value/1 

rating 


1.59 
1.51 
1.41 


1.50 
1.49 
1.51 


1.32 

1.52 
1.53 


Training  demonstration 
teams 


Percent- 
age re- 
porting 


63.9 

1.11 

70.0 

1.14 

57.4 

1.12 

59.3 
72.1 
75.5 


49.4 

67.2 
77.2 


Diffi- 
culty 
rat  ing 


1.10 
1.16 
1.16 


1.09 
1.14 

1.17 


Value/2 
rating 


1.50 
1.52 
1.47 


1.51 
1.48 
1.47 


1.41 

1.56 
1.49 


/l  Value  rating  of  more  information  on  "How  to  train  members  to  judge." 

72  Value  rating  of  more  information  on  "¥hat  constitutes  a  good  demonstration 


Parental  Cooperation 

Groupings  based  on  education  showed  different  results  for  the  two 
problems  analyzed.  Leaders  with  little  education  reported  more  difficulty 
than  well-educated  leaders  with  the  problem  "Getting  parents  to  understand 
what  is  required  and  help  club  member  plan  work."   The  well-educated  lead- 
ers had  more  difficulty  than  those  with  less  education  with  the  problem 
"Getting  parents  to  feel  that  the;/  are  an  active  part  of  the  program."   A 
possible  explanation  of  this  difference  is  that  the  better  educated  leaders 
were  more  cognizant  of  the  division  of  parents  into  two  groups,  expressed 
in  the  Ohio  leaflet,  Parents  and  4-H  Clubs,  as  "There  is  a  group  of  parents 
who  feel  that  they  as  well  as  their  children  are  part  of  the  program.   The 
second  group  do  not  feel  part  of  the  program;  they  think  the  club  is  some- 
thing apart  from  the  interests  of  the  family.   Some  leaders  approach  the 
members  directly,  leaving  the  parents  out  of  consideration  as  to  plans  and 
knowledge  of  activities.   Others  actually  engage  the  parents  as  part  of 
the  program  from  the  beginning." 
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The  difficulty  of  "Getting  parents  to  feel  that  the;-  are  an  active 
part  of  the  program"  presents  a  different  pattern  for  men  and  for  women 
leaders  when  they  are  divided  on  the  "basis  of  years  of  experience  as  4-H 
leaders  (table  13). 

The  decreasing  difficulty  of  this  problem  with  the  added  experience 
of  men  leaders  suggests,  that  parental  cooperation  should  receive  early  at- 
tention in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  club  program.   In  Illinois 
the  local  leader  is  encov.raged  to  visit  the  parents  of  every  new  member. 
Some  agents  will  not  enroll  a  boy  or  girl  for  a  livestock  project  until  the 
parents  have  "been  visited  and  know  what  is  expected. 

The  increasing  difficulty  of  "Getting  parents  to  feel  they  are  an 
active  part  of  the  program"  with  the  added  experience  of  women  leaders  sug- 
gests a  somewhat  different  situation.   The  projects  with  which  4-E  girls 
usually  begin,  such  as  first-year  clothing,  do  not  require  either  as  large 

Table  13 . — Relation  of  length  of  experience  as  4-H  leader  to 


difficulty  in  "Gett: 


parents  to  feel  they  are  an 


active  -part  of  the  urogram1.1 


Length  of  leadership  experience 


1  year  

2  or  3  years  . . 

4  years  or  more 


Difficulty  rating  of  problem  by 


Men 

1.10 
1.06 
0.99 


Women 


0.96 
1.05 
1.11 


an  expenditure  of  money  or  as  much  adjustment  in  the  home  as  more  advanced 
homemaking  projects  such  as  room  improvement.  Although  the  difficulty  of 
this  problem  even  with  first-year  women  leaders  makes  it  desirable  to 
start  immediately  with  the  development  of  parental  cooperation,  its  in- 
creasing difficulty  emphasizes  the  importance  of  keeping  parents  acquainted 
with  the  growth  of  the  homemaking  member  and  what  will  be  required  in  new 
projects  that  are  of  sufficient  scope  to  challenge  her  ability. 

Potential  Member  Without  Facilities 

•"¥hat  to  do  with  those  who  do  not  have  facilities  to  carry  out  a 
satisfactory  program"  was  particularly  difficult  for  men  leaders.   The 
difficulty  was  much  less  for  men  leaders  with  3  or  more  years  of  leadership 
experience  and  for  those  who  had  attended  two  or  more  leader-training 
meetings  in  1936  than  for  other  men  leaders. 

The  difficulty  of  this  problem  for  the  beginning  leader  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  immediate  development  of  community  and  parental 
understanding  of  what  is  required  to  carry  out  4-H  agricultural  projects. 
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Member  Interest 

Two  groups,  members  15  to  20  years  of  age  and  those  who  do  not  have 
a  "real  interest"  in  club  work,  create  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
local  leader.  The  difficulty  of  "both  problems  is  affected  "by  the  years  of 
4-H  leadership  experience  (table  14) . 


As  leaders  have  more  experience,  the  difficulty  with  the  member  who 
does  not  have  a  "real  interest"  increases.   This  may  reflect  a  conflict  "be- 
tween members'  interest  in  the  4-H  Club  as  a  community  organization  of 
youth  and  the  requirement  that  they  must  carry  on  agricultural  or  home-making 
projects.  As  members  continue  in  the  work  this  conflict  is  likely  to  con- 
stitute a  greater  problem  "because  they  are  expected  to  carry  projects  of 
increasing  size  and  difficulty. 

Table  14. — Relation  of  length  of  experience  as  4-H  leader  to  member  interest 


Length 

Getting  the  interest  of  a 
member  who  does  not  have  a 
real  interest  in  club  work 

How  to  hold  the  members 
15  to  20  years  of  age  in 
club  work 

of 
leadership 

Difficulty  rating 
of  problem  "by 

Difficulty  rating 
of  problem  by 

experience 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1  year  

1.14 
1.19 
1.20 

0.88 
1.00 
1.07 

1.03 
0.91 
0.36 

0.90 

2  or  3  years  

4  years  or  more  . . 

1.03 
0.98 

The  difficulty  of  holding  the  interest  of  the  older  member  decreases 
with  the  added  experience  of  men  leaders  but  is  inclined  to  increase  with 
women  leaders. 

The  added  emphasis  recently  put  on  recreational  and  social  aspects 
of  the  4-H  program  in  the  four  States  is  in  part  solving  the  problems  of 
member  interest.  Further  study  of  the  interests  of  those  groups  whose  lack 
of  interest  creates  a  problem  at  the  present  time  may  result  in  further 
changes  in  the  4-H  program. 

Member  Participation 

The  three  problems  analyzed  which  deal  with  getting  members  to  par- 
ticipate and  take  the  responsibility  for  the  4-H  Club  program  become  less 
difficult  as  leaders  have  additional  experience,  and  two  of  them  become 
less  difficult  with  additional  training  (table  15). 

These  facts  suggest  that  the  beginning  leader  or  the  one  who  has  nor 
attended  training  meetings  has  difficulty  in  understanding  the  democratic 
approach  used  in  4-H  Club  work.   In  the  traditional  school  the  teacher 
follows  her  program  and  is  expected  to  maintain  discipline.   In  a  4-E  Club 
the  members  are  expected  to  develop  their  own  program,  handle  their  own 
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meetings  and  discipline,  and  assume  responsibility  for  their  own  projects. 
Achieving  this  is  frequently  difficult  hecav.se  the  "background  of  most  mem- 
bers and  leaders  is  in  the  traditional  school.  Although  _hese  problems  be- 
come less  difficult  as  the  leader  becomes  better  acquainted  with  the  4-H 
program,  the  data  suggest  need  for  beginning  early  in  a  leader's  period  of 
service  with  training  that  will  assist  him  in  guiding  members  in  the  use  of 
democratic  procedures  in  4-H  Club  work. 


Table  15. —  He] 


.on  oi 


years  of  leadership,  training  of  leaders,  and  4-H 


Club  membership  to  member  participation 


Difficulty  rating  of 

Group 

Getting  members 

to  "be  serious 
during  business 
:.:ee  tings 

Getting  members 

to  plan  own 

program 

Developing  a 

sense  of 

responsibility 

in  members  for 

the  success  of 

their  project 

Years  of  leadership : 

0.85 
0.31 
0.74 

0.91 
0.33 
0.76 

0.92 

0.72 

1.00 
0.97 
0.90 

1.00 
r\    cq 

0.94 

1.03 
0.90 

0.92 

2  or  3  years  

0.83 

Training  meetings 
attended,  1936: 

1  

4-H  Club  membership: 

Present  or  former 

£-— H  member  

0.33 

0.36 
0.92 

0.36 

0.96 

'  0.33 

The  young  leaders  who  were  previously  or  are  now  4-H  Club  members 
have  more  difficulty  with  these  problems  than  the  older  leaders  who  have 
not  themselves  been  4-H  members.   The  young  leader,  familiar  with  the  4-H 
program  and  imbued  with  enthusiasm,  finds  it  difficult  to  give  the  4-H  boys 
and  girls  the  responsibility  of  developing  and  conducting  the  4-H  program. 
This  suggests  that  in  developing  present  and  former  4-H  members  into  posi- 
tions of  leadership  special  attention  should  be  given  to  training  them  not 
only  in  subject  matter  and  4-H  methods  of  teaching  but  also  in  the  tech- 
niques and  principles  of  democratic  development  of  4-H  programs  and  in  t 
principles  of  democratic  leadership. 
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Members'  Records 

"Getting  members  to  keep  more  accurate  records"  was  a  problem  the 
difficult/  of  which  did  not  decrease  with  education,  experience,  or  train- 
ing. As  the  nature  of  this  work  is  such  that  its  success  will  always 
largely  depend  upon  the  local  leader,  and  as  added  training  or  experience 
do  not  reduce  its  difficulty,  this  problem  seems  to  "be  one  that  needs  further 
study.   Careful  consideration  of  the  objectives  of  the  project  record  and 
the  validity  of  its  use  for  partial  evaluation  of  a  member's  work  might 
lead  to  changes  in  the  type  of  information  required  in  the  member's  record. 
Hecent  revisions  of  members'  records  in  all  four  States  have  aimed  at  making 
them  more  explicit  and  less  complicated. 

Lack  of  Time 

"Lack  of  time  to  properly  supervise  the  4-H  Club  program"  is  a  prob- 
lem that  is  considerably  more  difficult  for  leaders  with  college  training 
than  for  those  with  less  training.   Those  who  have  had  educational  advan- 
tages are  called  upon  for  many  types  of  community  service  and  leadership 
work.   4-H  Club  leadership  is  frequently  just  one  of  many  demands  upon  their 
t  ime  and  energy . 

Present  or  former  4-H  members  reported  considerably  less  difficulty 
with  "lack  of  time"  than  did  other  leaders.   The  younger  leaders,  who  are 
now  or  were  formerly  4-H  members  are  probably  less  involved  with  family  and 
community  responsibilities  than  are  the  other  leaders  who  average  con- 
siderably older. 

Advanced  leaders  report  slightly  greater  difficulty  with  "lack  of 
time"  than  first-year  leaders.   This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  pro- 
gram of  the  4-H  Club  develops  year  after  year  it  is  likely  to  include  more 
varied  and  more  extensive  activities,  taking  more  and  more  time  on  the  part 
of  the  local  leader. 

Those  not  attending  any  leader-training  meetings  in  1936  had  slightly 
more  difficulty  with  "lack  of  time"  than  those  who  attended.  However,  the 
difference  was  not  great  enough  to  indicate  that  "lack  of  time"  was  the 
principal  reason  for  nonat tendance  at  leader-training  meetings. 

Indiana  has  emphasized  junior  leadership  as  an  activity  for  older 
members  with  2,536  taking  part  in  1936.  These  junior  leaders  assist  the 
adult  leaders  and  frequently  perform  functions  that  would  otherwise  require 
a  considerable  expenditure  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  adult  leader.   Ohio 
and  Illinois  urge  every  local  leader  to  have  at  least  one  assistant,  either 
an  older  4-H  member  or  an  adult. 

In  some  counties  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  the  busy  community  leader 
whose  support  is  needed  in  the  4-H  program  serves  as  chairman  of  a  township 
sponsoring  committee.  With  the  help  and  support  of  the  sponsoring  committee 
people  who  have  more  time  than  the  community  leaders  serve  successfully  as 
leaders  of  the  4-H  Clubs. 
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Additional  Information.  Desired 


The  analysis  "by  groups  of  the  value  ratings  for  10  of  the  topics 
suggests  some  adaptation  of  the  leader-training  program  "based  upon  differ- 
ences in  the  background  of  leaders  in  regard  to  education,  experience,  and 


Leaders  with  only  elementary- school  education  value  added  informa- 
tion on  9  of  the  10  topics  more  highly  than  do  high-school-  and  college- 
educated  leaders.   They  are  the  only  group  to  value  highly  "here  information 
about  technical  agriculture  and  home  economics."  Both  the  elementary- school 
and  the  high-school  trained  leaders  value  added  information  on  "Eow  to  teach 
subject  matter  to  4-H  members"  much  more  highly  than  college  trained  leaders. 

The  college  trained  leader  puts  a  relatively  low  value  on  how  to 

evaluate  the  work  of  4-H  members.   Of  great  value  is  added  knowledge  of 

how  to  discover  needs  of  members,  how  to  appeal  to  them  on  their  own  level, 
and  how  to  train  them  for  judging  and  demonstration  work. 

First-year  leaders  give  3  of  the  10  topics  a  considerably  higher 
value  rating  than  do  more  advanced  leaders.   The  3  topics  deal  with  under- 
standing the  aims  and  purposes  of  club  work,  the  duties  of  a  local  leader, 
and  methods  of  teaching  4-H  members. 

On  3  of  the. 10  topics  analyzed,  leaders  who  attended  2  or  more  lead- 
er-training meetings  in  1936  gave  higher  ratings  than  those  who  had  not 
attended  any  training  meetings.  The  2  topics  of  relatively  high  value  for 
those  not  attending  training  meetings  were:   "Aims  and  purposes  of  club 
work"  and  "The  duties  of  the  4-H  local  leader." 

Leaders  who  had  attended  training  meetings  valued  most  highly  added 
information  on  the  training  of  judging  and  demonstration  teams  and  how  to 
teach  subject  matter. 

Understanding  the  Work  of  4-H  Local  Leadership 

Very  important  to  the  leader  with  only  elementary  education,  to  the 
first -year  leader,  and  to  the  leader  who  does  not  attend  training  meetings 
is  more  knowledge  of  "Aims  and  purposes  of  club  work"  and  "The  duties  of 
the  4-H  local  leader  or  adviser."  With  added  education,  experience,  or 
training,  the  value  of  added  knowledge  of  these  topics  decreases. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  importance  of  helping  leaders  to  get  a 
clear  concept  of  the  4-H  objectives  and  of  the  duties  of  the  local  leader 
shortly  after  or  even  before  they  accept  the  responsibility  of  4-H  leadership. 

Some  agents  give  special  attention  and  considerably  more  time  to 
new  leaders  and  their  clubs  than  to  leaders  who  have  had  more  experience 
and  training.  When  some  agents  visit  the  club  with  a  new  leader,  special 
thought  is  given  to  the  part  that  the  agent  takes  in  the  meet     sc  that  it 
will  be  a  demonstration  showing  the  new  leader  what  he  or  she  will  be 
expected  to  do  at  the  meetings  when  the  agent  is  not  present. 
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The  handbook  for  leaders  of  4-H  agricultural  clubs  in  Illinois,  is- 
sued December  1937,  devoted  its  first  page  to  "Aims  and  Purposes  of  4-H 
Club  Work"  and  the  second  page  to  "The  Leaders'  Responsibilities."  A  manual 
for  Indiana  4-H  Club  leaders  published  in  May  1938  discusses  "What  is  4-H 
Club  Work?"  and  the  duties  of  the  adult  local  leader  in  the  first  part  of 
the  bulletin. 

General  Educational  Information 

Knowledge  of  some  of  the  information  basic  to  the  development  and 
carrying  out  of  any  educational  program  would  have  been  of  more  value  to 
leaders  having  less  than  college  education  than  to  those  having  college 
training.   This  statement  applies  to  "How  to  teach  subject  matter  to  4-H 
members,"  "How  to  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  on  their  own  level,  not  that  of 
adult  ideals,"  and  "How  to  measure  the  progress  of  a  club  member."   Only 
leaders  with  no  high- school  training  put  high  value  on  the  topic  "More  in- 
formation about  technical  agriculture  and  home  economics." 

As  most  of  the  4-H  leaders  have  not  had  college  education  these  data 
suggest  that  the  training  program  for  leaders  might "  include  material  on 
methods  of  teaching,  interests  of  youth,  and  educational  measurement.  The 
value  ratings  given  to  these  topics  indicate  that  knowledge  of  them  is  more 
necessary  than  added  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  or  homemaking  subject 
matter  to  be  taught. 


SUMMARY 

Local  Leaders'  Problems 

Problems  that  were  uniformly  reported  as  difficult  by  both  men  and 
women  leaders  in  all  four  States  are: 

1.  Training  judging  teams. 

2.  Training  demonstration  teams. 

3.  Getting  parents  to  feel  they  are  an  active  part  of  the 

program. 

4.  Getting  interest  of  a  member  who  does  not  have  a  real 

interest  in  club  work. 

5.  How  to  hold  members  15  to  20  years  of  age  in  club  work. 

6.  Getting  members  to  plan  own  program. 

A  problem  reported  difficult  by  both  men  and  women  leaders  in  all 
States  except  Michigan  is: 

7 .  Making  the  club  program  a  year-round  program . 

Other  problems  uniformly  reported  difficult  by  men  leaders  in  each 
of  the  four  States  are: 

8.  What  to  do  with  those  who  do  not  have  facilities  to  carry 

out  a  satisfactory  program. 

9.  Getting  members  to  keep  accurate  records. 
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10.  Getting  parents  to  understand  what  is  required  and  help 

club  member  plan  work. 

11.  Lack  of  time  to  adequately  supervise  the  4-H  program. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  difficulty  of  12  problems  for  groups  of 
leaders  based  upon  their  education,  years  of  experience  as  a  4-H  leader, 
and  number  of  leader-training  meetings  attended  in  1936. 

Two  problems  were  reported  considerably  more  difficult  by  leaders 
with  a  small  amount  of  education  than  for  those  with  more  years  of  formal 
schooling.   They  are: 

Getting  parents  to  understand  what  is  required  and  help 
members  plan  work. 

Getting  members  to  be  serious  during  business  meetings. 

The  one  problem  reported  more  difficult  by  both  men  and  women  leaders 
who  had  college  education  than  for  those  who  had  not  attended  college  is: 

Lack  of  time  to  properly  supervise  the  4-H  Club  program. 

The  one  problem  reported  considerably  more  difficult  by  first-year 
leaders  than  for  those  with  longer  experience  is: 

Getting  members  to  plan  their  own  program. 

The  one  problem  reported  considerably  more  difficult  by  leaders  with 
4  or  more  years  of  4-H  leadership  experience  than  by  beginning  leaders  is: 

Getting  the  interest  of  the  member  who  does  not  have  a 
real  interest  in  club  work. 

Additional  Information  Desired 

In  general  the  topics  which  leaders  chose  as  the  ones  on  which  ad- 
ditional information  would  have  been  of  most  value  were  in  the  field  of 
4-H  methods  of  teaching.   Of  secondary  value  was  information  in  the  field 
of  4-H  organization  and  program  development.   Of  relatively  less  value  than 
these  two  was  added  information  in  fields  of  subject  matter  to  be  taught. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  general  there  are  five  ways  to  decrease  the  difficulties  of 
local  leaders: 

1.  Change  the  program  to  reduce  leaders1  difficulties. 

2.  Redistribute  or  redefine  the  functions  to  be  performed 

by  local  leaders,  extension  workers,  parents,  and 
members. 
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3.  Select  leaders  whose  qualifications  are  such  that  they  will 

not  encounter  difficulty. 

4.  Train  leaders  so  that  they  will  have  less  difficulty 

with  their  work. 

5.  By  appropriate  recognition  increase  the  enthusiasm  of 

local  leaders  and  their  desire  and  interest  in  over- 
coming difficulty. 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  improvements  that  might  "be  made 
in  the  4-H  program  "by  using  each  of  the  five  methods. 

Change  4-H  Program  To  Reduce  Difficulties 

Further  study  of  the  situations  of  members  who  do  not  have  facili- 
ties for  project  work,  of  the  interest  of  memhers  15  to  20  years  of  age, 
and  of  the  interests  of  those  who  do  not  have  a  "real  interest"  may  result 
in  adaptation  of  the  program  to  these  groups. 

Difficulty  reported  with  memhers1  records,  health  program,  and  de- 
velopment of  a  year-round  program  suggests  careful  study  of  the  content  of 
the  present  4-H  program  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  4-H  Club  work  and 
the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  4-H  members.   Materials  better  adapted 
to  interests  and  abilities  of  hoys  and  girls  and  less  difficult  for  leaders 
to  use  may  reach  the  4-H  objectives  just  as  effectively  as  the  materials 
now  in  use. 

Redefine  Functions  of  Local  Leaders 

Insofar  as  extension  tLme  and  staff  are  available  the  agents  or 
specialists  should  work  with  4-H  members  as  well  as  with  local  leaders  in 
developing  judging  and  demonstration  work.   The  assistance  of  the  local 
leader  will  always  he  needed,  hut  much  of  the  difficulty  reported  hy  leaders 
might  he  eliminated  if  more  of  the  responsibility  were  assumed  by  the  ex- 
tension agents  or  specialists. 

Careful  consideration  and  definition  of  the  "active  part  in  the  4-H 
program"  that  it  is  desirable  for  parents  to  take  may  result  in  the  assign- 
ment to  parents  of  some  of  the  duties  now  performed  hy  local  leaders.  When 
this  is  done  the  local  leader  and  agent  will  understand  better  what  is  to 
be  done  so  as  to  "Develop  community  and  parental  cooperation"  and  how  the 
various  phases  of  this  function  can  he  divided  between  agent  and  leader. 

Selection  of  Leaders 

College  trained  leaders,  although  they  have  less  difficulty  with 
some  of  the  problems  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  program,  have  much 
difficulty  because  of  lack  of  time.   The  older  leaders  who  have  never  been 
4-H  members  themselves  also  report  "Lack  of  time  to  adequately  supervise 
4-H  program"  as  a  difficult  prohlem.  When  busy  people  are  chosen  as  local 
leaders  it  may  be  possible  to  overcome  some  of  the  time  difficulty  hy 
selecting  assistant  or  junior  leaders. 
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People  with  less  than  college  education  lead  most  of  the  4-H  Clubs. 
A  realization  of  their  lack  of  "background  in  general  educational  knowledge 
and  in  methods  of  teaching  suggests  that  the  training  program  for  them 
should  be  broader  than  for  college  trained  leaders. 

Training  Local  Leaders 

Training  for  the  beginning  leader  should  include  consideration  of 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  club  work,  the  duties  of  the  4-H  local  leader,  and 
4-H  methods  of  teaching.  Early  emphasis  on  the  democratic  principles 
underlying  the  conduct  of  4-H  Club  work  should  reduce  the  difficulty  of 
getting  member  participation. 

Leaders  feel  a  need  for  more  knowledge  of  the  "broad  principles 
underlying  successful  work  with  young  people  such  as:   How  to  appeal  to 
boys  and  girls;  how  to  teach  subject  matter;  and  how  to  measure  the  progress 
of  a  member.   In  general  more  of  the  training  should  deal  with  4-H  methods 
of  teaching  and  less  with  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught. 

Increase  Enthusiasm  Through  [Recognition 

Extension  workers  know  that  successful  4-H  Club  work  depends  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  local  leaders.  Much  credit  is  due  local  leaders 
for  the  enviable  position  that  the  work  holds  today.   Most  leaders  have 
been  given  some  recognition  for  their  part  in  this  achievement. 

Most  recognition  given  to  leaders  has  been  rather  general  in  nature. 
With  an  understanding  of  leaders'  problems  as  presented  in  this  study,  the 
agent  should  not  only  continue  to  give  the  leader  the  usual  general  recog- 
nition, but  can  also  observe  and  commend  the  achievement  of  a  leader  in 
overcoming  particular  difficulties.  Appreciation  by  extension  workers  of 
the  difficulties  that  local  leaders  encounter  will  enable  them  to  give  more 
sympathetic  supervision  and  more  definite  encouragement. 
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